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XIV. — On the Civilisation of the First Icelandic Colonists, with 
a short account of some of their manners and customs. By 
Jon A. Hjaxtaxin, Esq. 

[Read May 1th, 1867.] 

By the first Icelandic Colonists I mean Scandinavians, although 
we know that Iceland was discovered by Irishmen, or Irish 
monks, at least some fifty or sixty years before the arrival of 
the Scandinavians, which is confirmed, not only by the fact 
that the latter found in Iceland on their arrival several huts, 
church-bells, books, etc., which they recognised as belonging 
to Irish monks, whom they knew very well ; but it is also 
confirmed by an Irish author, Dicuil, who wrote a book in 
Latin about the year 825, in which he says that his countrymen 
had been in a country far to the north, which, according to his 
description, could not be any other country than Iceland. But, 
as they had no permanent settlement there, we know nothing 
more of them. 

Iceland was first discovered by Scandinavians in the year 
861, and they began to settle there thirteen years later ; and in 
fifty or sixty years all the inhabitable parts of the island were 
inhabited. These settlers were, with very few exceptions, 
Norwegians, who either came directly to Iceland from Norway, 
or from the Shetland Islands, Orkney Islands, Hebrides, 
Scotland, and Ireland. The well-known conquest of Haraldr, 
the fair-haired, caused this emigration. About the middle of 
the ninth century Norway, like the rest of the Scandinavian 
countries, was divided into numerous petty kingdoms, and, in 
fact, every district had its own king, or earl, or chief. Haraldr 
resolved to unite all these petty kingdoms and become sole 
monarch of Norway, which object he effected after having de- 
feated in many separate battles all those kings and chiefs that 
would not submit to his rule. In this respect he may be com- 
pared with King Egbert in England, who united the seven 
kingdoms under his sceptre. 

There were many chiefs and noblemen, who chose rather to 
leave their country than submit to the tyrant, and, therefore, 
they went over to the lately discovered island, where they could 
enjoy their liberty ''without being disturbed by kings and mis- 
chiefmakers,'" as they expressed themselves. These settlers 
in Iceland were independent chiefs and noblemen, sons of earls 
and kings. They brought with them, not only their retainers, 
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servants, and moveable property, but also the culture from their 
mother country. They belonged to the nation that was so well 
known in England under the name of Danes, in France under 
that of Normans, and at Constantinople and in many parts of 
the Mediterranean under the name of Vseringjar (Bapayyoi) . If 
we had no records of them, except from the nations that suffered 
from their barbarous depredations, we might have no high idea 
of their civilisation ; but, fortunately, we have in the ancient 
Icelandic literature accounts by themselves, not only of their 
assaults upon other nations, but also of their doings at home ; 
and, although we frequently meet with numerous instances of 
barbarism in these accounts, yet we meet with facts and institu- 
tions that are well worth the attention of modern times, and 
which portray no small degree of civilisation. 

When the Norwegian chiefs came first over to Iceland they 
occupied vast districts, which they parted out again to their 
friends and retainers. They brought with them their gods and 
temples from Norway, and established them in their new homes ; 
and the owner of the temple was not only a priest, but also an 
independent chief of the district of which he had taken pos- 
session. Thus a kind of patriarchal state was formed in various 
districts of Iceland. But soon the chiefs felt the necessity of 
uniting themselves by common laws and institutions ; and in 
this respect the country was divided into several parts, each 
part having its own meeting, or thing, where the inhabitants 
had their causes decided. Sixty years after the arrival of the 
Norwegians in Iceland, they had a general meeting, or parlia- 
ment (Althing), for the whole country, and a code of laws was 
sanctioned for the whole island. These laws were, for the most 
part, formed in accordance with the laws of Norway. These 
laws were not committed to writing for two centuries, but were 
handed down by oral tradition ; and the president of the 
general meeting was considered the best living copy of the 
laws ; therefore, he was consulted in all doubtful cases, and in 
such instances his opinion was the only vahd one. In many 
respects these laws are very remarkable; and to mention a 
single instance, capital punishment, in the modern sense of the 
word, was unknown to these ancient legislators. Instead of 
this, a man might be outlawed, that is, he might be deprived of 
the protection of the law, so that he might be killed with im- 
punity by anyone, but that was by no means tantamount to 
a capital sentence. For generally only the person who carried 
on the suit attempted to execute the sentence, and, indeed, he 
often put a price on the outlaw's head. Nevertheless, very 
often the outlaw was able to escape for a long time, and, when 
twenty years were passed from the date of the sentence, it was 
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no longer valid. If the offence were of a public character, the 
culprit might have the sentence remitted, if he killed another 
outlaw. There were three means of settling a quarrel or a dis- 
pute, viz., by arbitration, by bringing on an action, or by duel. 
But it was no easy matter to bring a suit to a successful ter- 
mination by way of law, as the Icelandic laws in general 
abounded in very complicated forms, so that even one single 
word left out or added might destroy the whole cause. There- 
fore, anyone who thought that his cause was in danger could, 
instead of pursuing it any farther, force his opponent to settle 
the matter with the sword. But duels were abolished by law 
as early as the year 1007, so that this expedient was soon 
cut off. 

The constitution of the Icelandic commonwealth was strictly 
aristocratic. At the general meeting, or parliament, the legis- 
lative power rested virtually in the hands of the most powerful 
landowners or chiefs, and in their respective districts the smaller 
farmers were no more than their retainers. As above mentioned, 
the noble Norwegian settlers were self-made chiefs of the dis- 
tricts which they occupied, and those who settled in their dis- 
tricts became their dependants, — they paid a certain tax to the 
temple which the chief had erected in his district, and assisted 
him in his quarrels with other chiefs. He again maintained 
the temple at his own expense, decided the causes of his re- 
tainers, and protected them against any injury from another 
chief and his retainers. Thus he was the supreme authority of 
his district, both in spiritual and temporal matters. At the 
general meeting (Althing), all matters of importance were sug- 
gested and carried by the chiefs only, and in this they were as- 
sisted by their followers. The smaller farmers never opposed 
the will or the opinion of their chief or leader ; to support his 
opinion was to them as a matter of course. When he had pro- 
mised his assistance to another chief, they considered it their 
duty to follow him even for that intent. The spiritual power of 
the chiefs was very much modified by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, but the temporal power remained nearly in the same 
form during the existence of the commonwealth. Generally, this 
power was inherited by a son from his father. But if he were 
not powerful enough to protect his adherents, they were at 
liberty to place themselves under the protection of another 
chief. In this way the leadership of a chief might easily pass 
to another more powerful leader, although not entitled to it by 
inheritance. 

Although personal valour and skill in arms Were almost indis- 
pensable to every free-born man, yet warfare and fighting 
exercises were by no means the chief occupations of the ancient 
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Icelanders, and many of the most powerful chiefs were no good 
fighters. Even in Iceland, the chiefs themselves paid great 
attention to agriculture, and it cannot be denied that corn 
ripened in Iceland in these times, although we at present do 
not grow any corn. Thus we find on several occasions that the 
chiefs themselves were engaged in sowing corn, although they 
had many servants, both freemen and slaves. They also fre- 
quently engaged in fishing, and on one occasion we find a 
nobleman gathering in his own sheep. Skallagimr, the father of 
the celebrated Egill Skallagrimsson, had large ironworks at his 
farm, to which he attended himself along with his own servants, 
who were very much dissatisfied at his early rising. And on 
many occasions the chiefs themselves and their sons are said to 
have been engaged in repairing and even making their own 
arms. 

Among the ancient Icelanders, trade was considered a very 
noble pursuit, and nearly every chief had in his younger days 
carried on trade with foreign countries. In these times the 
Icelanders carried on extensive trade with Norway, England, 
and Denmark. Their principal exports were the so-called 
"vaJSmdl," — at the present time called vadmell in the Orkney 
Islands. It was woven stuff, used for clothing, manufactured 
in Iceland, and it was greatly esteemed in foreign countries. 
They also exported a great quantity of skins and furs. Occa- 
sionally they brought from Iceland living white bears as pre- 
sents to the kings of Norway or Denmark. Prom abroad they 
imported timber and corn and fine clothes. Very little money 
— or, more correctly, silver and gold — if any at all, was employed 
in the trade ; it was entirely a barter, except, perhaps, among 
the Icelanders themselves, for it was not unusual to lend out 
their goods on credit for some time, and be repaid with silver 
or gold as well as other things. Many persons acquired large 
property by their trade. Their chief means of support were, 
nevertheless, the same as at present, the rearing of livestock, 
sheep, goats, cows, horses, pigs, and poultry. Therefore, 
haymaking was the chief employment during the summer 
months. 

However, it is not easy to ascertain the exact state of industry 
among the ancient Icelanders. We know that they manufac- 
tured vaftmal; and, nevertheless, imported stuffs and clothes 
were thought much more of than the home-made ones ; we also 
know that they executed work of blacksmiths, carpenters, 
joiners, goldsmiths and silversmiths, although it was not de- 
veloped into trade ; there are still left a few specimens of their 
workmanship of no mean quality. Some of the earliest settlers 
established iron-foundries in the country, but it appears that 
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they had soon to be given up. On the whole, I am sorry to 
say, we are at present not much further advanced in industry 
or in the arts of life than our earliest ancestors. 

As you may suppose, there were not many scientific people 
among the earliest Icelanders; yet law was very much cultivated, 
principally by the chiefs, and a man well skilled in the various 
forms of the laws had indeed great power in his hands ; as 
there were no written copies of them, the living representatives 
were the more precious, and often their assistance was of more 
importance than that of many warriors. The earliest Icelanders 
made very little use of writing, although they had the runic 
alphabet ; but it was very little used except for inscriptions and 
magical purposes. The Icelanders brought with them from 
Norway the mythological songs, which were afterwards collected, 
and are now so well known under the name Ssemundar-Edda. 
It may be said that the Icelanders made poetry a study ; and, 
after the colonisation of Iceland, we have almost ten Icelandic 
poets, or skalds, to one Norwegian ; almost all poets mentioned 
at the courts of the Norwegian kings and the Danish kings and 
the English kings were Icelanders. But their poems are very 
different from the simple yet powerful Eddaic poems ; and, al- 
though many of them have some poetical worth, too many are 
nothing but artificial verse-making ; and the true poetical taste 
became so perverted that it was thought the greatest accom- 
plishment to make the poems so complicated that it is next to 
impossible to make anything out of them. It was a great ad- 
vantage for the Icelandic skalds that the same language pre- 
vailed all over Scandinavia, and partly, at least, in England ; 
and it may also be considered beyond doubt that Scandinavians 
and Anglo-Saxons could in those times understand each other, 
speaking their respective languages. At the same time it is 
mentioned that the Scandinavians or Icelanders could not un- 
derstand Irishmen. The language which prevailed all over Scan- 
dinavia and partly in England, on the coasts of Scotland, and in 
the Orkney Islands and the Shetland Islands, was the language 
which is now called Icelandic. The Icelanders also took a very 
great interest in history and genealogy. Almost every chief was 
able to trace his ancestors up to the gods, and he also knew 
their deeds and exploits for many centuries back. It was one of 
the principal entertainments at their meetings and festivals to 
relate stories (sagas), and many Icelanders were living libraries 
of, perhaps, forty or even fifty sagas. Events from the sagas 
were woven in the hangings of their rooms and carved on the 
walls. All these sagas were preserved during several centuries 
by oral tradition, until they were committed to writing in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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We have good reasons to suppose that the Scandinavians 
were skilled in astronomy, for it would not otherwise be easy 
to account for the long and dangerous voyages which they suc- 
cessfully performed, if they had not some knowledge of the 
celestial bodies ; and, indeed, it is mentioned in the sagas that 
the mariners were always able to steer their true course when 
they could see the sun and the stars. And about the middle 
of the tenth century, the Icelanders observed that the reckon- 
ing of time was not correct, and in consequence, by the advice 
of an Icelander, Thorsteinn Surtr, who is said to have been 
very well skilled in astronomy, it was sanctioned by law at 
the Althing that a week should be added to the summer every 
seventh year, which rectified the current time exactly. More- 
over, besides the common chronology, we preserve that of 
Thorsteinn Surtr also in our almanacks, and the two agree very 
well. This Thorsteinn Surtr, and some others, are said to have 
spent the long winter nights in observing the stars, and so they 
acquired their knowledge of astronomy. 

Medical practice was almost without exception exercised by 
ladies, and the sagas often mention that ladies were good 
healers and skilful in dressing wounds and curing them, but 
their medical skill seems not to have extended further. 

Public amusements were not unknown to the ancient Ice- 
landers ; the most common were ball-playing and wrestling, and 
sometimes also swimming matches. In eveiy district, almost 
without exception, people assembled at a certain place in open 
air for this purpose ; these meetings were also frequented by 
ladies as spectators. Not youths only, but also grown men, 
and even the chiefs themselves, joined in the game, which some- 
times did not end without bloodshed. Generally these meetings 
took place during the autumn and in winter. The people 
brought with them tents and provisions, and the meeting lasted 
sometimes for a fortnight. We may also suppose, with great 
probability, that they told stories and recited poems at these 
meetings as well as at others, although it is not mentioned. 
On the other hand, ball-playing and wrestling also took place 
at other meetings. 

Horse-fights were not uncommon, and they brought together 
numerous assemblies ; this custom prevailed in Iceland even to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. When two persons 
or more had horses (stallions) good for fighting, they made an 
appointment to let them fight ; when it was known in the dis- 
trict that a horse-fight would take place, numerous spectators 
assembled ; for the friends of the parties were scarcely less in- 
terested in the fight between their friends' horses than in duels 
between their friends. Either the owner of the horse or another 
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man appointed by him attended the horse at the fight, and 
irritated it with a stick. Almost always, when either of the 
horses was beaten, the men themselves engaged in even a more 
exasperated and dangerous fight than the beasts had done, so 
the spectators were obliged to interfere. 

There were three general religious feasts in every district ; 
one in January, the second in March, and the third at the be- 
ginning of the summer. The inhabitants of the district as- 
sembled at the house of their chief, and brought thither pro- 
visions for the feast ; but the chief performed the duties of a 
priest, and brought up sacrifices to the gods to procure favour- 
able seasons and success to himself and his people ; these 
sacrifices consisted in cattle and ornaments in gold and silver ; 
in Iceland, at least, human sacrifices were very rare. Much 
eating and drinking and merrymaking took place at these fes- 
tivals, and they generally lasted for several days. 

The chiefs generally invited a great number of friends to 
weddings and funerals, and they gave them grand entertain- 
ment sometimes for a couple of weeks ; and, when their guests 
departed, they presented them with costly and splendid gifts, 
consisting generally of rings and ornaments of gold, weapons, 
cloaks, and sometimes of horses. On one occasion we are 
informed that the wedding guests were nine hundred in num- 
ber. On another occasion the sons of a chief instituted a 
funeral festival after the death of their father. At the general 
meeting, they invited the whole assembly to join in the party, 
and one thousand two hundred availed themselves of the invita- 
tion. All had some presents given to them at their departure 
from the feast. Besides this, chiefs used to invite each other 
in turn, and exchange presents. On these occasions the recital 
of sagas and poems was a favourite amusement. 

I hope that you may see from this short and imperfect ac- 
count that the ancient Icelanders possessed no small degree of 
civilisation for those times, and in navigation, for instance, they 
were unsurpassed by any other nation. It is, indeed, very in- 
teresting to read the accounts of their manners and customs in 
the Icelandic sagas ; which contain an extensive description of 
their lawsuits, festivals, and amusements which I have men- 
tioned, but if I had quoted the sagas in full the paper had been 
too long. I am sure, however, that these accounts would be very 
interesting to Englishmen, and you would certainly find many 
peculiarities in the Scandinavian character, which, perhaps, no- 
where have been preserved so well, even to this day, as in 
England. 



